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center of gravity shifted from the incarnation to the death of Christ 
(p. 94). "The worst outcome of the Latin spirit" was the mediaeval 
inquisition (p. 109). One feels that in his discussion of mediaeval 
theology Workman gives too little attention to Augustine, notwithstand- 
ing that he is designated "the greatest of Christian philosophers" 
(p. 126), and depends too much on quotations from other historians. 

For mediaeval church-thought the significance of Gregory the Great 
(the author continues the bad custom of prefacing the title "St." to 
such names), who stands at the entrance to the Dark Ages, is rightly 
emphasized. Mediaeval theology was "administrative" (p. 130); 
hence its unity, or rather insistence on uniformity. Yet there was 
always some room allowed for individual opinion. 

An important chapter is "The Renaissance of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries." The leadership in thought was transferred in 
those times from the cloister to the secular universities. Abelard 
receives unusual honor. Workman considers that it was he who led 
this revolution. Scholasticism rose to meet the issue and sought to 
build on the basis of formal logic and mystical insight. Great mystics, 
like Bernard and Eckhart, have an attraction for our author, who con- 
tends that while "there is in mysticism a certain timelessness which is 
the despair of the historian," there is progress in it nevertheless. While 
the dangers of pantheism and hallucination were not escaped, in such 
works as the Imitation of Christ by Thomas a, Kempis the Reformation 
was already introduced. 

Thirty pages are assigned to "The Schoolmen." The treatment 
here is necessarily cramped, though one could not ask for more than is 
given in such a short space. In reading this chapter one feels more than 
ever that the editors made a mistake in not dividing the long period of 
fifteen hundred years between two volumes. 

George Cross 

Newton Theological Institution 
Newton- Centre, Mass. 



THE THEOLOGY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHICAL IDEALISTS 

If anyone thinks that interest in religious problems is dying out, he 
would do well to read two recent volumes by modern philosophers 1 
whose sole reason for treating religious subjects is the conviction that 

1 The Truth of Religion. By Rudolf Eucken. Translated by W. Tudor Jones. 
New York: Putnam, 191 1. Pp. xiv+622. $3.50. 

The Sources of Religious Insight. By Josiah Royce. (The Bross Lectures for 
ion.) New York: Scribner, 1012. Pp. xvi+297. $1.25, net. 
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here, after all, the ultimate questions of human experience find their 
inevitable formulation. Professor Eucken's book appeared in German 
in 1001, but has now been translated into English. The views of 
Professor Royce are not essentially different from those which found 
expression in his Gifford Lectures on "The World and the Individual." 
Thus, although these two volumes are not the bearers of novelties, they 
do nevertheless represent a deepening interest in religious problems on 
the part of the distinguished authors; and their publication is evidence 
of the readiness of thoughtful men to listen to this newer exposition of 
the meaning of religion. 

These philosophers are idealists. That means that for them the 
primary reality is to be found in our human experience. External 
existence is secondary rather than primary. We must start with the 
certainly known contents of our consciousness, and must then explore 
the "outer" world from this base of supplies. This position exactly 
reverses the traditional attitude of theology, which has first sought to 
validate an objective revelation from which we may draw assurance of 
the existence of God and the reality of our salvation. The idealist, on 
the contrary, must discover God as a correlative of human experience. 
The study of religion, therefore, takes the form of an analysis of our 
experience in order to discover whether the affirmation of God's existence 
is necessarily implied. 

We can here only hint briefly at the outcome of this analysis. Pro- 
fessor Eucken, while sharing the idealistic point of view with Professor 
Royce, is nevertheless supremely dissatisfied with a purely monistic 
interpretation of the universe. He preserves something of the mediaeval 
Christian's sensitiveness to the unspiritual character of the "natural" 
world. If we yield ourselves to the solicitations of the senses and of 
mere scientific prudence, we find the world robbing us of our inner 
independence, making us mere insignificant links in the endless chain 
of cosmic happenings. The problem of religion is to conquer an inde- 
pendent spiritual life. With the fervor of a prophet (and, it must be 
confessed, with an exuberance of pictorial rhetorical phraseology which 
leaves the reader frequently wondering what it is all about) Eucken 
depicts the incessant struggle of the soul to affirm its true dignity. " In 
spiritual things every pathway of man leads to a Yea through a Nay> 
and all toil is vain without an inner elevation through the energy of an 
Absolute Life." The outcome of his analysis is the conviction that 
through the struggle to affirm our spiritual selves we actually come into 
the experience of a Reality not ourselves which bears us up and carries 
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to completion the spiritual achievements for which our "petty-human" 
endeavors would be entirely inadequate. Eucken calls this reinforcing 
power the "Absolute Spiritual Life" (Geistesleben); and after having 
affirmed its reality he iterates and reiterates its activities in terms 
appropriate to a Cosmic self-conscious Being. Still, his critical idealism 
prevents him from conceiving God in the self-dependent fashion of the 
older theologies. Religious beliefs are grounded not so much in the 
revelation of a transcendent God as in the practical outcome of human 
spiritual striving. Thus Eucken's exposition lacks the clearness of an 
out-and-out theology, and it also lacks the exactness of a critically 
psychological analysis. Stimulating and immensely invigorating it is; 
but the present reviewer must confess his inability to understand the 
precise meaning of much of the exuberant rhetoric, or to feel confident 
that he knows just the pathway along which the struggle may be 
conducted to so triumphant a discovery of that "Absolute Spiritual 
Life" which is apparently at the same time created by human struggle 
and yet discovered as prior to it. 

Professor Royce avoids the strenuous mysticism of Eucken by a 
calm rationalism which leads the reader from the contemplation of 
apparently harmless aspects of commonplace events to the conclusion 
that in every limited experience there is involved the implicit assump- 
tion of a Whole into which that experience fits. But the mere concep- 
tion of such a Whole implies a rational order lying above the realm of 
human creation, and therefore demanding an Absolute Intelligence to 
constitute it a Whole. The argument starts from the universally felt 
need of salvation, which Professor Royce defines as the conviction "that 
there is some end or aim of human life which is more important than all 
other aims," and the fear "that man as he now is, or as he naturally is, 
is in great danger of so missing this highest aim as to render his whole 
life a senseless failure." Religious insight means such an apprehension 
of the way to attain the highest aim as shall save us from failure. Our 
individual insight is indeed enlarged and deepened by the social con- 
sciousness. But mere humanism cannot satisfy the soul in its quest. 
Every partial knowledge implies the possibility of a perfect knowledge. 
Thus we are eventually led to the affirmation of the Absolute, as the 
Supreme Superhuman Consciousness in control of the universe, and as 
the indispensable ground of any sort of real meaning to experience at 
all. Eucken obtains religious assurance through the stress and storm 
of persistent struggle against seemingly hopeless difficulties, only to be 
rewarded at last by the inexplicable presence of the "Absolute Spiritual 
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Life." Royce, on the contrary, would by a process of quiet reasoning 
eradicate all cause for distressing doubt by bringing us to a belief in 
the existence of an Absolute who so controls the universe that we may 
from the first be sure of a victorious triumph of the Good. 

The task of this idealistic theology is very different from that of 
traditional theology. It is no longer a question of defending the authen- 
ticity of external sources of information. The crucial problem is 
whether human experience can reach out to a superhuman reality so 
surely and effectively that the age-old religious confidence in a tran- 
scendent Providence may be maintained. Theologians should be grate- 
ful to these philosophers for their clear apprehension of this fundamental 
problem of modem theology, and for their courageous attempts to con- 
tribute a real solution to the problem, even if the "Absolute" which they 
affirm appears somewhat like an abstract noun. 

Gerald Birney Smith 
The University of Chicago 



